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THE DEBTOR. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 

We have heard of men who would boast that 
they “ never had an hour's tilness—nevet owed a 
shilling in their lives.” Let us not be thought soe 
credulous as to believe that the world abounds with 
such people ; by no means: we hear of them with 
a like sense of curious wonder awakened by tidines 
of a spotted boy—the horned woman—the pie. 
faced lady, or any other human mat vel that Nature, 
in her sport or idleness, deemed good to s« nd 
among us. ‘The man who has never known sick- 
ness has, we fear, a ve ry wrever¢ ntial notion of the 
delicacy, the subtleties of his anatomy ; and, with 
a certain senatorial philanthropist, may quest.on 
the wise utility of hospitals. ‘The man who has 
never owed a shilling cannot, we opine, have a 
just apprehension of the horrors of debt, and may 
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ook on prison walls with a deep and sweet con- 


viction ol theirs cial worth and ex: ilence. Iba sf 
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people, however—the sacred few exempt from the 
apothecary and the attorney—are the precious 
babes of Fortune ; dipped, heels and all, in Styx; 
powdered with gold, and swathed in finest linen. 
Our purpose is not with them; it is enough that 
we have glanced at their strange existence ; that 
we have pointed at these monsters of felicity —these 
parayons of luck. The comprehensiveness of our 
theniec embraces the whole world ; for where, where 
is the man who, though he may never have had 
an hour’s illness, has, at the sume time, never owed 
a shilling ?—where, where the inan equally excmpt 
from rhubarb and from writs? 

We will not attempt a circumnavigation of the 
alobe, to show how Carib recovers of Carib; by 
what refined process the Patagonian is compelied 
to disyorge to his fellow; or how the men of 
Labrador recover of one another. This is a theme 
too vast and comprehensive for our purpose. We 


il take it for granted that, in some barbarian 


lauds, the Debtor is doomed to servitude ; in some 
: he suffers mutilation; in some heis impaled; in some 
branded. Wewiulnot dispute thestoriesof travelers 
who have printed much. In England, Hesperian as 
\ soil! the Debtor wears noslavish yoke, loses nolimb, 
‘is fixedon no stake, bears no ignominious impress. 
. No, inthis ourhappy country, where law is the bright 
babe begotten by Wisdom upon Justice, the Debtor 
, is only—skinned alive! 
The reader, of course, perceives that we speak 
‘ of the Debtor in exiremis, when reduced to the last 
_ consvlations of law. It is then that we recognise 
the wisdom and philanthropy of British legislators, 
who, imitating the benevolent example of Nature, 
that has expressly created certain food fer the 
sustenance of meanest insects, make the offending 
culprit the lawful morsel of litigation—providing 
the Debtor as a dinner for the attorney. 
How innocent, how guilcless is the man who 
‘ never dreams that there are cannibals in London! 
Why, society is beset by anthropophagi. One 
cannot walk the streets without rubbing coats with 
men-eaters ; cannibals duly entered ; consumers of 
human flesh and blood according to the statutes. 
They ure to be known to the man who reads 
human faces—know as truly as the family of 
‘ honey-feeders is known to the naturalist. ‘They 
‘ have, for the most part, a certain cadayerous as- 
pect—a restless, wily eye, with a sneaking cruelty 
about the lips. Some few there are with full, rosy 
: faces, and sleck satin skins—a plethoric variety of 
the race. And these have, times out of mind, fed 
upon the Debtor, duly provided for them by 
gracious lawgivers. Like the ogre of our child- 
hood, they have 
** Ground his bones to make their bread.”’ 
The Debtor is therefore to be considered as he 
exists in himself, and as he lives for his consumers. 
The philosophy of the law of Debtor and Credi- 
tor demonstrates that to be poor is to be punishable. 
Hence, certain instruments—not. indeed, the 
thumb-serew, the rack, or the strupado, but engines 
almost equally sanguinary—have been invented, 
and placed at the will of the legal executioner, 
wherewith, for his own especial advantage, he may 
torture the offender. It 1s not the Creditor for 
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whom the law has shown its most paternal ¢ 


but the lawyer. It is not justice that is to be vin- 


dicated, but litigation that is to be gorged. It is 


to this wise and goodly end that costs are not 


» 
uited to shillings, but swollen to pounds. Justice 
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satisfied; but the at- 
torney has a maw _ insatiate. 


might, indeed, be cheaply 


Again, to make 


justice cheap, would doubtless make her contempt- 


ible; she is, therefore, dignified by expense ; made 
glorious by the greatness of costs. 
What a forlorn animal is the Debtor! 
hovering about yonder door, 
office of Mr. , @ sharp practitioner ; a person 
who, to the utinost, avails himself of the benevo- 
lence of law makers, and never spares the criminal in 
debt. 


ment— 


See him 
That, reader, is the 





It is that office—that den of tape and parch- 
“ Where half-starved spiders prey ou half-starved flies,”’ 

that the Debtor would seek for merey ; he comes 
to beg for time ; 
swallowed whole by law, but mercifully consumed 
by mouthfuls. Le will sign any bond—he will 
pay any costs}; all that be wants is time; and he, 
therefore, with the dcepest humilation, entreats 
that he may only be devoured piecemeal. Look 
at the man, gentle reader, and shudder at debt: 
what self-abusement is in his mien! what an ex- 


; ; 
pression of anguish darkens his face; and now 
what a blush of shame! He crawls to the door; } 


lingers at its step; his eye runs down the strips 
of names painted at the door-post—he has read 


them a dozen times—to find the whereabout of the | 


gentleman who has sued him; and he mounts the 
stairs with less alacrity than many a wretch has 


mounted ‘Tyburn ladder. His debt is not of crush- 


ing amount; he could, in a little time, satisfy his } 
Creditor; but then the costs have doubled the sum, ’ 
and how to appease the lawyer! Well, the attorney | 


has relenting bowels; yes, for see with what a 


gladdened face, with what lightened step, the | 


Debtor, after half an hour's delay, descends the 


stairs, having, as he for the time believes, com- } 


fortably settled every thing. 
certain instrument, another wicked profit to the 
aitorney, and he is graciously permitted to linger 


5 
on to the exclusive profit of the compassionate | 


lawyer. ‘The Debtor owed five pounds, and with 


a benignity highly honorable to the professionable 


philanthropist, he has been allowed a certain num- | 


ber of weeks to pay ten, 


With what a mixture of pity and disdain do we 


contemplate the idols of the heathen! Tlow we at 
once mourn and marvel at the darkness, the self- 
abasement of poor human nature, making its 
offerings of blood and violence at the shrine o 
superstition. 


We, who shrug our shoulders at 
Mumbo Jumbo; we, who turn with loathing from 


the blue monkey ; we, who in the self-glorification 


of reason, in the pride and fulness of civilization, 


langh and spit at the ape with the golden tooth; | 


alas! have we no idols? have we set up no fan- 


tastic image worship? have we erected no Moloch, | 
to the profit of its high priests, and the suffering of 


thousands? Have we built up no idol, that with 
the mask of an angel has the claws of a harpy ? 
Ilave we no shrine, at which multitudes, gathered 
in the name of justice, are despoiled and stripped 
by the murmuring priesthood of the law? Do we 
call for no offerings to ignorance, and craft, and 
legal lying ? And by a strange and wicked super- 
stition, do men not band themselyes together to 
perpetuate the ill—to keep up the guilty farce acted 
in the outraged name of reason—to do the grossest 
wrong in the name of public right’? Let him who 
would call this a rhapsody take his station at an 
inn of Court; let him watch the priesthood, glossy 


as ravens; let him mark the anxicus faces, the 


distracted looks of the daily scores who do vleeding 


: ”* 
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to supplicate that he may not be | 


Yes, he has signed a ° there are to whom debt seems their natural element; ; 


: Debtor's bill of costs ; and when he has marked the 
’ prices of the articles issued in the name of justice, 

let him conscientiously make answer, if crape and 
| pistols, though most dangerous and ignominous, 
‘are, in very truth, the most dishonest instruments 
employed by reasoning man. 

Do we blame the attorney ? Do we condemn 
meek Mr. Lambsheart, of Chancery Lane, with 
his country-house and pinery in Maida Vale? Do 
/ we Cast invective upon him, who has lived and 
grown sleek and rich upon the very marrow of the 
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| Debtor? By no means: we would as soon think of 


chiding a crow for feeding upon carrion. 
law allows it.” 


* The 
He has been the child, the nursling 
‘To him, for thirty years, parchment 
, has been daily bread ; he is only just as bad as the 


, of the system. 


weer 


wer 


cup-board, departed, still unpaid. As for the 
laundress, week after week did Brassly smile away 
her lengthy bill; still the woman continued to 
wash, albeit, in her own equivocal words, * there 
was no end to Mr, Brassly’s shirts.” It was thus 
Jack wound himself about the heart of man and 


} woman; every body trusted him; he paid nobody, 


» yet every body conspired to declare that he was 


weer 


» noyed, indeed,” answered Jack. 


law enables him to be, but is ready to be worse ° 


with any alteration of the statutes. ‘This is merely 


_ human nature; and even Mr. Lambsheart, though ‘ 


a sharp attorney, is a reasoning animal, an excel- 
‘lent judge of port wine, and indeed, in many 
other respects, a man, 

We have considered the Debtor in what the state 
evidently considers to be his most important rela- 


thing to be eaten clean up, if he be a very poor and 


small Debtor; or to be taken, as we have already 


the arm of his friend, began his tale. 


tion; as, in fact, so much food for the law; as a} 


such a gentleman! Let it be confessed, no man 
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Brassly ; and the third half-bushel shot into the 


ee 


“2 ( 
better understood the graces of life ; no man was 


more fully impressed with the necessary dignity of 
a dinner. A 
friend called, and, to his surprise, found Jack con. 
siderably agitated. 


[le had been in gaol two months. 


“ Bless me, Brassly ! what's 
the matter? any new trouble ?” * Very much an- 
** Lsee how it is: 
‘* Not at all,” 
} sealers 66 prnds ’ ie ” 
interrupted Brassly ; ‘* ereditor—pooh ?—ereditor. 





a new creditor, I suppose has” 


““ Well, then,” cried the friend, preparing himself ! 


for the worst, “* put me out of suspense: what is 
it!” Brassly afteraneffort, and laying his hand upon 
* You see, my 
dear fellow, Lam going up to-morrow ; I shall be 
outthe next day.” * Perhaps,” observed the friend, 
“if Dodgby, and Winkinan and Cramp—” * Oh, 


’ [have renewed all their bills,” said Brassly ; * they 


inferred, mouthful by mouthful, according to the ° 


, natural benignity of the priests of the mystery. 
We have next to consider him as in the immediate 
thrall of the Creditor, before delivered over to the 
| mercies of sharp or gentle practice. 
would fain set ourselves right with the reader, lest 
he should conceive that we hold every Debtor to 
, be a person of interest, an unfortunate creature, 
culling loudly for our best sympathies. 
they appear to swim only in hot water. ‘lo owe 
ledger is their libro d’oro; the call of the sheriff no 
more than the eall of a friend. ‘There are Debtors 
who, for their reckless sins, deserve flaying at the 
hands of law ; but in the daily skinning that takes 
, place, there is, unhappily no distinetion—there can 
be none. ‘The law makes all eels that come to the 
net, and all are flayed under one sentence. 

There was Jack Brassly. We verily believe 
that his first debt commenced in his fourth year, 
for marbles. Certain it is, that the disease bad 

( attacked him when very young, and clung, in- 


ereasing, to him through a long and yarious life 
Yet, how arily would he plunge into debt! In the 
| enlargement of his heart, he looked upon all man- 
kind as brothers, and therefore never hesitated to 
, put in a fraternal claim to a portion of their goods 


aud chattels. The world however—hard-hearted 


have withdrawn their opposition, and IT shall be 


sure to be out: but to the matter.” * Aye, the 


cause of your anxicty what is it?” “ Before I went 


out, I wished to have a few friends to dine with me ; 


> there’s fourteen of’em—-kind souls !—coming; Lhave 


And here we } 


Some } 


a pretty little suunmer banquet; but whatannoys me 


past expression, is this; although Lhave sent a mile 


about the neighborhood, 


yes, at least a mile——” 


“Well?” “T can’t—offer what money I will—get 
any ice-powders for the wine.” Poor Brassly! 


Everybody persisted in ealling Biassly agen- 


} tleman ; and we will do him the justice to avow, 
and to live, are to them, terms synonymous; the } 


that let his difficulties be what they might, he 
never forgot the reputation thus forced upon him. 


Ie never condescended to any plebian usage, if, 


by any importunity, he could obtain the means of 


i , 
Jack ; hence he became known to every bailiff in 
} London, and could, we honestly believe, give the | 


/exact dimensions of every sponging-house in the 
hills of mortality. What a sight was it to see 
‘ Jack in prison! How lofty, yet withal, how gra- 
ciously, he suffered durance. Sir'Thomas More and 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower, let them have 
braved it as they might, must have been sneak- 
, ups toJack. With what a majestic condescension 
would he address the menials of the gaol! The 
very pot-boy feltelevated.  Guileless youth! Was 
it for nothing, think ye, that Jack Brassly pitched 
his silverist to the malt? ‘The 
coalman, a very Caliban, stood, with open mouth, 
fascinated by the dulcet voice and honied smile of 


tones earner of 


obliged to you. 


- whirled away 


passing gentility. * My dear Frampton, it was 
Providence that sent you inmy path,” cried Brassly, 
addressing a portly gentleman in the street, squeez- 
ing his hand and then looking with sorrowful eyes 
* What's the 


For some seconds, Brassly was 


and depressed mouth into hus face. 
matter, Brassly ? 
too much overcome to speak; at length, he eried 
** For heaven’s sake, lend me a sovereign 1” 
“A sovereign !” 
“A sovercign. I have not a penny in the 
world—I cannot tell you now ; you shall know all 
some day, but I have a pressing (pressing did 1 


say’) nay,a sacred, a holy call for a sovereign. 


) Ashilling less will not do ; it must be a sovercign.”’ 
| world !—did not reciprocate the kindly feeling of 


* Well,” said Frampton, with the face and air 
of a man to whom the incident was not altogether 
new; “ well;” and he slowly drew forth his purse, 
took out the coin, and, evidently as if bidding an 
eternal farewell to it, placed the money in the hand 
of Brassly. “ There it is,” said Frampton, with 
great Christian resignation. 

“ Thank you,” mildly replied Brassly ; “ Much 
Here”’—and to the consternation 
of Frampton, he saw Brassly lift his finger—heard 
* Here Cab!” The charioteer 


drove his cab to the kerb, and Brassly, not having 


him raive his voice : 


a penny in the world exce pt a SsovVe reign, for every 
farthing of which he had a sacred, a holy use, was 


howing and smiling graciously 


tou the lender, 
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Y. ears neue, and Brassly became the henewre T 
of shillings ; nevertheless, his strong sense of all 
the properties of a dinner remained with him ; that, 
with all his losses, continued to dignify his squalor. 
With Brassly, there was only one snuff shop 
London, only one 
oysters, 


and so forth. ‘This prejudice even the 


bitterest poverty failed tocureinhim. ‘There were 


butcher, only one vender of 


RURAL 


| banquets alte 


i 


to be sure, thousand of retailers of snutf and 
tobacco, thousands who cut up sheep and oxen, 


thousands who dealt in shell-fish; yet to Brassly 
there was but oneofeach; the snuff of all others was 
fiery dust; the mutton, tasteless ; the oysters, pois- 
onous. Beautifully did Brassly illustrate this, his 
potent belief. Ile had borrowed ten shillings ;— 
he was living at the time ina wretched nook in 
the suburbs of the town, with wife and five children. 


_ with advantage, be gulped down. 


R EPOSITOR a. 


laeeibes with un, and pra soot 


wearer in a festering prison (the shirt of Nessus : 


was a shirt not paid for:) debt, that writes upon 


frescoed walls the handwriting of the attorney ; | 


| Hn ope RR 
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5 —the cause me wihials they wala “tried to learn. 
in the soup of anemperor: debt, that like the moth, | 


makes valueless furs and velvets, inclosing the | 


that puts a voice of terror in the knocker; that | 


makes the heart quake at the haunted fire-side: 
debt, the invisible demon that walks abroad with 
aman; now quickening his steps, now making 


him look on all sides like a hunted beast, and now 


bringing to his face the ashy hue of death, as the ; 


unconscious passenger looks glancingly upon him ! 


Poverty isa bitter draught, yet may, and sometimes | 


Though the 


: drinker make wry faces, there may, after all be a 


Ten shillings !—and there was promise of a dinner. | 
Airily did Brassly sally forth to purchase that to a 


starving family, delicious luxury. A long walk 
lay before him; yes, it was two miles at least to 
the shop of Mr. the only butcher in London- 
Brassly entered the shop 





; after much pondering, 
made purchase of a most sapid leg of mutton ; and 
then (for Brassly was a gentleman, and could not 
be seen in the company of a leg of mutton in the 
public street), with one of the only legs in London, 
took his seat in the hackney-coach, and drove, in 
* measureless content,” He 
alighted at his door ; and, having paid ready money 
for the mutton (a virtue he was wont to dwell upon 
when 


to his alley home. 


promissory payment was out of the case), 
having settled the fare of the coachmen, Brassly 
congratulated himself on the wise economy of his 
dealing ; for he had absolutely saved from the bor- 
rowed ten shillings six-pence half-penny for pota- 
' 


toes! Brassly lived and died a Debtor ; 


not for the large 


Is 


but it 
family of the Brasslys that we 


ask the sympathy of the reader. 


Or 


father! 


what a hideous il is debt the 


What lics, what meannesses, what inva- 


progeny of 


sions on self-respect, whit 


double- 
will carve the 
frank, open face into wrinkles; how, like a knife, 
‘twill stab the 


formations ? 


cares, What 
dealing ! Hlow, in due season, it 


honest heurt. And then, its trans- 


How it has been known to change a 


goodly face into a mask of brass; how, with the 


* damned custom” of debt, has the true man be- 


come a callous trickster! A freedom fro: debt, and 


cold 


what 


© found in 
water: what toothsomenesss ina dry crust: 


what nourishing sweetness may | 
ambrosial nourishment ma hard eee? 
it, he who dines out of debt, though his meal be 


biscuit and an onion, Apollo.’ 


a thread- 


The 
what warmth in 


dines in 


And then for raiment: 
bare coat, if the tailor’s receipt be in the pocket : 
what ‘T'yrian purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest 
not owed for; how glossy the well-worn hat, if it 


Next, thy 


cover not the aching head of a debtor! 


home-sweets, the out-door recreation of 


the free 
man. ‘The street-door knocker falls not a knell 
on Ais heart; the foot on the staircase, thouch he 


live on the third-pair, sends no spasm through Ais 


anatomy ; at the rap at his door 


“ 


, he can erow forth 
and his pulse still beat healthfully, lis 
heart sink not 


come in,” 


in his bowels. See him abroad. 


Llow confidently, vet how pleasantly, he takes the 


street; how he returns look for look with any 
passenmer 5 how he saunters; how, mee ting an 
acquaintanee, he stands and gossips! But, then, 
. this man knows not debt; debt, that casts a drug 


richest wine ; that makes the 


gods unwhol 
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some, mdigestible ; 
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Be sure of 


food of the 
that sprinkles the 


wholesome goodness inthe cup. But debt, however 


courteously it be ofleredisthe cup of a syren, and the ' 


wine, spiced and delicious though it be, an cating 


poison. flaw 


‘The man out of debt, though with a 
in his jerkin, a 


in hus hat, is still the son of liberty, free as the 


5 
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crack in his shoe-leather, and a hole | 


singing lark above him; but the Debtor, though | 


clothed in the utmost bravery, what is he but a 


serf out upon a holiday—a slave to be reclaimed at 


any instant by his owner the Creditor. 

My son, if poor, see wine in the running spring ; 
let thy mouth water at a last week’s roll; think a 
threadbare coat the “ only wear ;” and acknowledge 
a white-washed garret fittest housing-place for a 


gentlemen. Do this, and flee debt. So shall thy 


5 


heart be at peace, and the sheriff be confounded. | 


{Concluded in our next. | 
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From the Olive Branch. 


WHAT IS ONE'S LOSS, IS OFTEN AN- 
OTHERS GAIN, 
[Coneluded.} 
Twat night was a sleepless one to Ellen. She 


felt that she had lost the little 


learning who, and where he 


chance she had, of 


was she love d's and 


she charged herself with false-modesty and timidity 
in not trying the very next day alter seeing him, 
to fiud him out. 


For two or three days she was 


quite unwell, from loss of sleep, and tlie effects of 


the excited state of her nervous temperament. But 
making the resolve not to give up hope, she en- 


deavored to appear as usual, and determined to do 
her best to be worthy of hin, should she ever mect 
him again or not, by 
should find her, and reciprocate to her what she 
cherished for him. 

With this determination, month afier month sh 


made excuses to onee and 


go to Boston, twice a 
week ; she would even have gone oftencr, had it 
not been for Barker, who never went far enough in 
hits to 


declining his attentions; for he saw Uiat she was not 


professions of attachment justify her in 


so Willing to receive those atientions, evenas she had 
formerly been ; 
coldness, still he 


proportion to her 


managed to 
govern his actions, and to advance on s 


did 


silently, secretly, unknowing and unknown, 


safe ground. 
Thus for 
Flint, 


hope, 


months John Lincoln and Ellen 
love, watch and pray for each other; and 
icl fate that seemed 
At tinies, to 


each began to fade under the er: 


ever to divide them. 


be sure, they 


would be cheerful, when anything extraordinary 


But 


great 


occurred to call forth such pleasant feclings. 
such times only revealed to their friends the 


contrast a few months had wrought in their feelings 


remaining single, unless he 


? 


Then at times, too, they would be uncommonly 
dull and sad ; and on one of these occasions, when 
in her room alone, when hope was nearly ex. 
tinguished, so far as this life was to realize that 
hope, (but as hope of this life’s realization failed, 
that of the 
pitious :) 


future existence, seemed more pro- 


Ellen wrote the following lines, which, 
contrary to her usual, practice in such matters, she 
fuiled to destroy :— 

A few years more at farthest thought, 

Perchunce few mouths, or days, so short, 

My soul from this lone earth shall hie, 

"To scenes and worlds beyond the sky. 

This wond’rous frame of mortal clay, 

To dust again shall waste away, 

Nor shall it e’er be called again, 

To be, or know what it has been. 

My soul, that is myself alone, 

Through worlds and space, now all unknown, 

As free as thought, yes, far more free, 
Shall range, and heaven itself shall see. 
Vet shall it not forget this earth, 
The place that gave its being birth, 
But often shall it come and view, 
The friends, and scenes, it loved and knew. 
One dear loved friend it then shall tind ; 
And should that friend be true and kind, 
A guardian angel shall it dwell, 
With that dear friend it loves so well. 
And when that friend shall soar above, 
United in each other's love, 
Together will we range and trace 
All dear loved scenes—each happy place. 


In the course of her rambles, Ellen had twice 


’ been into Lincoln's store, (without having an idea 


it was the place she had so often looked for,) to buy 


> account, 


articles of ladies’ apparel, once when he was out, 
and once when he stood at his desk, averaging an 
= - 


and making a note; when she passed 


’ within three feetof him, their faces being turned from 


eachother. Had she spoken when within his hearing 


| the sweet melody of her voice, that had rung in his 


and although lis love increased in ‘ 


, and John first met, 


cars since she first crossed his threshold, inust have 
been noticed and joyfully heard by him ; or had he 
looked up, or moved, Ellen must have noticed the 
But she 


and being 


action of grace, no where else to be found. 
did not speak, nor did he raise his head 3 
thus unconsciously near each other, the knowledge 
of which to either would have been joy inexpressible 
they unconsciously parted, and in sorrow. 


Mr. 


on business, when Ellen was there ; 


Three several times bad Jolin been into 
Flint’s store 
and as many times had they seen cach other ; but 
under such circumstances as not to have a know- 


the fact Hlad Mr, 
Flint himself been in the store at cither time, they 


ke dye of on either occasion. 
had not met unknown; for in that case John would 
have entered the counting-room where Ellen was; 
but from a boy or clerk that Mr. Flint 
was absent, he had merely stepped inside the outer 
Or had Mr 


Flint been in he would not have let so | 


learning 


door, and the next mstant out again. 


rood an 
: — 
opportunity go unimproved of introducing his 
favorite child to such a man as Lincoln. 
But about eleven months from the tine Ellen 


he came into her father’s store, 
and accosted Barker with 


* Good morning, sir. 


“ Good morning, Mr. Lincoln,” returned Barker. 
&% Ellen who was sitting in the counuting-room, 
had not seen Lincola, but she knew his voice, and 
started up, scarcely resisting a shnek of delight, 


just im tune to see lata puss out of the store mito the 


have spoke nor followed him, 


Barker 


would 
that 


strect. She 


but recollecting had called 
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name, and consequently knew him and that she 
was greatly confused by the sudden surprise, she 
resumed her seat, and after becoming sufficiently 
composed, she walked about the store, asking 
Barker some unimportant questions, and finally in- 
quired if that was the Mr. Lincoln who bought 
goods of her father, and of whom she recollected 
to have heard him speak. 


* Yes,” said Barker, “ anda first rate young } 


man he is too; besides having a pretty lady fora wile.” 

Ellen’s countenance began to brighten at the 
first portion of this reply, but in spite of her utinost 
resolution, she faltered, turned pale, and leaned 
against a bale of cloths for support, as Barker com- 
ptimented Lincoln's wife. 

He noticed the change ; love is too often jealous. 
Barker had long thought that Ellen loved other than 
himself, but who, he could not even guess. 


on Lincoln, and by her not knowing who he was, | 
he thought that she had loved him merely from | 
secing him, and hastened to ask the cause of her | 


agitation. 

** You say,” resumed Ellen, without answering 
Barker’s solicitations, ‘* you say that gentleman 
is the Mr. Lincoln who has bought goods of father.” 


* Yes he has bought goods of him for two or | 


three years.” 
** Where does he sell these goods 
** At No. — Washington street; he 


there ever since he opened in the city.” 


”e 


has been 


** Where did he come from, when he settled in 
Boston ?” 
** From the town of A 





, about fifty miles 
from here; and from the same place he married 
But, 
Why 
are you so pale? ‘Tell me, for Heaven's sake! li 


his wife, a Miss Stearns before her marriage. 


Ellen, why ask of him? Do you know hiin ? 


you are wronged, I will avenge it ten-fold !” 
* Tam not wronged Mr. Barker; but as you 
have discovered my excitement, I will tell you the 


cause thereof. You say this gentleman is married ; 


how long has it been so!” 

** He has been married eight or ten months, I 
should think.” 

* Well,” continued Ellen, “* I went that 
gentleman’s store about a year ago, and I must 


into 


say that his appearance and manners interested me 
very much; I have not seen him since until now, 
nor did I know his name ‘till I heard you speak to 
him as he came in. My father has often spoken 
of a Mr. Lincoln who trades with him, but I never 
took much notice of what he said of him, or had 
the least idea that he was the person into whose 
store I had been, and but a single time not having 
known its number. I recognized his voice as he 
spoke with you, and had a curiosity to know more 
of him. What I have told you is confidential.” 
Here Ellenattempted to assume alight expression 
of countenance, and was going to leave Barker; 
for a consciousness that he supposed her to have 
been in love with a married man—a feeling of 
shame and regret that she should love so ardently, 
and not receive any sympathy in return ; that shi 
had loved without having the least encouragement 
or attention from the subject of her attachment; 
and had-been obliged to acknowledge the whole 
to a man like Barker, who she knew had long 
sought her affections, and although neglected, was 
ready to protect and defend her; all these feelings 
urged her to retire. 
But Barker detained her by saying, “ Miss 
Flint, I thank you for the confidence you place in 


By a 
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me ; it shall not be abused. But are you positive 


this was the man you saw at the store; might it 
) not have been his brother ? 


“ T did not sce his face to-day, but the voice 
and form, was like a gentleman 1 refer to; is the 
brother older or younger ?” 

* Older by two years. If you like, I will go 
with you to their store, that you may be positive.” 

“T thank you Mr. Barker, 1am not particularly 
desirous of seeing the gentleman,” rephed Ellen, a 
little offended 
“ How long has the elder brother been married?" 


at Barker's disinterested manner, 
* Tle is not married: neither is he attentive to 
any lady if my opinion be correct.” 
«* Well, since we have said so much about them, 
if you please Mr. Barker we will walk past their 


- store; I sce one of the clerks is coming in, so we 
Now 
he was satisfied that she had lavished her affection : 


will go now if agreeable to you.” 

Ellen would not have had Barker know that she 
wished to see the Lincolns, but she thought his 
shrewdness must already have detected the fact ; 
therefere she had concluded to go, and thus put an 


‘end to the suspense she really was in, by not 


knowing positively which of the Lincolus she had 
seen. She appeared as social and lively as possi- 
ble, as she leaned on his arm, and walked up 
Washington street. Both John and his brother 
stood in the door as they passed ; the older bowed 
politely to Mr. Barker, who returned the salute and 
passed on, 

As John’s and Ejlen’s eyes met, their recognition 
was mutual and instantaneous ; and it was with 
difticulty that he resisted the temptation of speaking 
to her. 
his own acquaintance, he knew that he should now 
learn who she was. And a shrinking or retiring 
feeling that came over Ellen, at sccing aman whom 
she supposed to be marricd, and whose affections 
should consequently be anothers, look upon her with 
such evident rapture and delight, ditfused itself over 
her face,and was perceived by John, who could not 
divine the cause, unless she felt an aversion to him, 

Ellen was now satisficd that her hopes and love 
had been worse than vain, so summoning up her 
resolution she asked Barker if those were the two 
brothers. Elis answer was in the affirmative, and 
that the younger a married nan was the first of 
the two they passed ; concluding by asking Ellen 
which of the two she had before seen. She replied 
that the younger was the person she had = scen. 
And turning into another street they soon reached 
their starting point, where Mr. Flint was ready 
with his chaise, to convey his daughter home, to 
her great reef; he having an uy pontine nt out of 
town, was obliged to go home first, and would not 
return to the eity that day. 

Upon reaching home Ellen retired to her room 
to give vent to the feeling she had held bound so 
long. Love, sorrow, regret, fear and shame, all 
had been pent up in her bosom, occasioned by what 
Her tears fell 


in torrents, but they could not relieve her agonized 


she had seen and heard that day. 


spirit. She dared not revive her hopes, she could 
not repress her love ; with her best exertions to 
calm and control herself and thoughts she could 
not succeed ; she could not sie ep or eat; ond on 
the following morning her mother found her im 
what the physician who was called to sec her, 
Though le 


nounced her not dangerously, sick yet heordered the 


termed a high state of fever. pro- 


strictest care to be taken of her, and evidently ay 


7 


peared coneerned for her safe ty. 
After Barker and Ellen had passed him John 


But seeing she was witha gentleman of 


; paying his addresses to a daughter of Mr. Flint, 


‘knew Ellen's thoughts but supposed she really 


->cee aa] 


Lincoln was harrowed between hopes, joys, doubts, f 


and fears. He had heard that Mr. Barker was 


and feared the lady he had just scen might be the 
person. ‘Therefore after curbing his impatience as 
long as possible, he walked down to Mr. Flint’s 
counting-room, and among other things, enquired 
of one of the clerks, if Barker was really “ paying 
attention” to a daughter of Mr. Flint? 
* Yes,” replied the clerk, “ his daughter Ellen, 
I suppose they will be married before long, as he 
has waited upon her about three years.” 
* Was she in the city to-day?” asked Lincoln. 
“ Yes, they passed your store as 1 came from 
breakfast this morning. Did you not see them?” 
“ Tsaw a lady with Barker pass our store, but 
did not know who she was; that is the cause of 


my enquiry.” 

“LT pever saw a man so much in love as Barker,” 
continued the clerk, “ 1 think he would absolutely 
go crazy, if he should lose her. But she is really 
a very beautiful, and most amiable girl.” 

Lincoln went home with a heavy heart; he little 


loved Barker and was soon to be married to hin. 
For a fortnight or more, he tried to drive all thoughts 
of her from his mind. He was too high-minded to 


attempt to supersede Barker in her affections, even 


» had he thought that he could have succeeded. But 


) no such idea entered his head, and after a fortnight 


of the most intense suffering, he came to the con- 
clusion to quit this country for Mexico, never to 
return unless he could conquer his passion entirely. 

His friends after using every exertion to per- 
suade lim from his intended journey at last con- 
sented to his departure, provided he would tell them 
the cause of lis unscttled state of mind, promise to 
himself, and write to them at 


take care of every 


opportunity. 

Ife told lis brother the cause of his melancholy 
feclings. Without giving the names of either of 
the persons, he said the lady of his attachments 
was shortly to be married to another; that a 
change of scene would make him forget all, and 
that when he returned to the United States and to 
lis friends, he would answer every enquiry they 
might ask of him: bat til then his brother was to 
keep seerct what he had already told, lest: hearing 
thereof it might cause the lady or gentleman an 
unpleasant iecling, 

Hlaving settled lis affairs and all things being 


ready, he was to take leave of his friends and sail 


mone Wet k. 

Eilen had nearly recovered from her illness, and 
through the hind, manly deportment of Barker, and 
the carnest solicitations of her parents and sisters, 
was induced to reecive his attentions with more 
favor, though she could but shghtly return them, 
consistently with her own feelings. Yet it now 
seetued certain that she would one day be the wife 
of Barker. She thought hun worthy of herself in 
it was the desire of all her friends 


every respect; 


that they should yet be jomed in the holy bands of 
wedloc} 


there was now no reason, she thought, 


should not be lis wife, if she 


whiv sli was ever to 
be ealled by that endcearme tithe: still when she 
thy ht how diferent were her feclings with regard 


to him from what they had been, and were now 


towards Lineoln, she felt that she would never 
cousent. Bu 
and Ellen’s would have been bent to unite her fate 
Barker, had he not learned his mistake with g 


. 
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regard to Lincoln's supposed marriage, in time to 


prevent his departure for Mexico. 
informed without the 
that the 


was married while on a 


We have already been 
least grounds for mistake, 
brothers ‘Thomas Lincoln, 
visit to the country, at the time Ellen and John first 
saw each other. 
rusticating tour, about the time 
to Boston bringing with him his wife, and while 
absent on this pleasure excursion, he heard of the 
affair, but through some mistake, supposed that 
John, instead of Thomas was the person married, 
and not being familiar with either of them, or ever 
hapnening to hear the subject mentioned, he was 
still of the same opinion until the day before John 
was to sail, when he accidentally learned the truth 
of the matter, and also heard of John’s sad and 


melancholy state of mind. With this knowledge, 


) 


elder of the | 
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For an instant Barker's face lightened ; his eyes 
began to assume a mild and joyous expression, and 
* Can it be,” 


tho’t he, “that she will reward me by her love.”— 


to lose that of extreme anguish. 


; This thought was but momentary ; for Ellen saw 


' this expression and hastened to undeceive him. 


Barker happened to go on a} 
‘Thomas returned } 


came also a conviction that a strong attachment | 


had been formed between Ellen and John, and that 
some misunderstanding between them, was the 
cause of their low spirits. As far as 


concerned, he of course supposed her misappre- 
hensions to arise from the impression he had given 
her, that John was marricd ; 
and wrong impr ssions could be accounted for, he 
That an 


attachment existed between them, he felt confident ; 


kuew not, nor could form the least idea 


he remembered the expression of John’s face as his 
eves met Ellen's, when she passed his store in com- 
pany with himself, and recollected also that he 
was so absorbed in his gaze as not to return the 
bow, he gave, as much for him as for his brother. 
Ellen’s sickness heattributed tothe cffeet of hearing 
that Jolin was marricd; and every word, look or 
action, that he faneied resembled coldness in her 
towards himself, he reealled tomind, though months 
had intervened between them, and accounted for 
dreaded to acknowledge. 

Now what shall I do?” thought he, and 
self, af T let Lines 
to, prob ibly neither Ellen, nor any of 


will ever discover 


them all ina manner he 
said 
to him in depart, as he intends 
her friends 
a while [ shall 


her error; alter 


win her affections; her friends all favor my claim ; 
il her mine, and be the 


O, who would not be hap; ry, with Milen for 


and I shall e happiest man 
living. 
Or, if Lexplain matters and bring them 
they 


is this world, my life, or the whole universe 


a wile! 


together, will be married —I ruined! for what 
worth 
without her!” 

Yet Barker had too much honor not to undeceive 


Ac- 


despatch he went to her 


Ellen, though thereby he should ruin himself. 
cordingly w ith the utmost 
father’s residence, informed her of the object of his 
r the facts in the case as faras he 


! 
visit, gave i 


knew, and what his opinions were, where he was 
destitute of fact. 
‘ PP 


t was with feelings of the utmost dehel 


{ and with feelings 
rat 


word 


Ellen received this iformation: 


of thre Bar] KCT TCe- 


irht 


most agonizing character, t! 


vealed it; for he saw at every her del 


increased ; and as he concluded, with tears in his 


eyes he ‘ xelat iit d, " lk n, ) Elle n : ] am ruin d $ 


my life is nearly run; if I have made you happy 


by my miusery, [ shall die contented !” 
Ellen was kind, and not without noble and gen. 
feelings. at her side 


ficed man: aman who had mad 


erous She saw a self-sacri- 


himself miserabl 
to make her happy ; she adinired his noble actions 
and desired to repay them, and throwing her aris 
around lis neck she exclaimed, 

sé ‘) 


how can I repay you, my dear friend, for 


your honorable motives ’ 


Ellen was } 


but how Jolin’s doubts 


‘My dear friend, haste; prevent Mr. Lincoln 
from sailing, and if you find the cause of his in- 
tended departure is what you suppose it to be, he 
shall reward you, wherein I fail. Give him my 
card, and tell him where I am.” 


Barker took the soft hand that pointed in the 


direction he was to go, pressed it to his lips, and 


whispered, * Farewell.” 


‘No, no; not farewell,” exclaimed Ellen, I 
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\ 


5 


hope I shall not have to bid you farewell, Charles, | 


for these many long years; but haste, here is my 
card, be quick.’ 

The delight of Lincoln was not inferior to that 
of Ellen; he left word to have his goods landed 
from the vessel, on board of which they had already 
been carried, and in one short hour, he clasped to 
his bosom, the blushing and delighted girl, whose 
ecard had not been unnoticed; for neither dwelt 
long on cold unmeaning words, or fixed rules of 


And 


sider the thouehts and wishes 


etiquette. why should they, when we con- 
both for the last 
twelve months? 

‘They now live in a neat house, built: within the 
present year, near the residence of Mr. Flint, and 
if ever husband and wife were happy in each 


others socicty, then so are Mr. Jolin Lincoln and 
his blooming Ellen. 

What is one’s gain is often another's loss. Poor 
Barker was treated with the utmost kindness and 
attention by the Flints and the Lincolns ; urged to 


make their houses his home, to come and go, when 
and where he pleased, and eall every thing his own. 
But to him Eilen was everything ; ev rything else 
he had 


after 


was nothing; and without 


her, nothing 
And the 
strenuous exertion to banish all thoucht on the sub- 
ject, he 


though he had everything. most 


broke under the blow, and died. 


‘The Lincolns have given up their store on Wash- 
ington street, and now doa large wholesale business 


on ly 





street under the name and firm of * Flint, 
Lincoln & Co 

Mr. H. still kee ps his carpet and fancy woods €s- 
tabli 


shment at the old stand on Washington street, 


where Baily “ the shadow” may still be seen, with 


his clbows out through his coat sleeves, and a yard- 
stick twisted halfround his body. ‘I'om “ the boy,” 


r Mr. if. 


of the Shad- 


now asmart lad of fourteen, stll * keeps” 
and the inflamed and red appearance 


ow’'s nose, (not in the least mitigated in size.) wil 


satisfy the observer that he is still ** enough for hii 


any day.” 
Should you become acquainted with Baily, you 


will find him to be a man of * parts,’ notwith- 


standing the impression have 1 of 


the 


you may lormics 


Treat 


many 


him, from reading roing sketel, 


lores t 


him, to a few ice-creams In summer, or as 


oyster-soups in winter, and he wall repay the kind- 


ness by pointing out to you almost every lady in 


fosten, with 


dost her name, aye situation and prospect 
in life 5; tell you every family quarrel that has ever 
happened in the city of * 'Tri- Mountain,” magnify. 
ing asunimer in a‘ teapot” to a “ tempest” in the 
une; and then make the te mnpes a hurricane from 
the garret to the cellar, 

Ile tlatters himself that he ts a favorite w th the 
ladies, and will tell you that he thinks shortly of 


ectting married, and iness for 


‘** setting up” bu 





self; as he has told me for the last elgtet years. 
Through him I became acquainted with T. & J. 
Lincoln, shortly after they opened on Washington 
street, and first learned from him most of the facts I 
have here related, but as I have been somewhat in- 
timate with Mr. Flint and his family for about six 
years, and since the marriage of Ellen, I may say 
that I have been familiar with the Lincolns, partic- 
ularly with John, I have had other means and data 
than the Shadow’s, to direct me in this narrative ; 
though [ must say that the Shadow was re markably 
correct in every particular, “ save a little exag- 
geration ,” D. 


ORIG COMMUNICATIONS. 


Por the Rural Repository. 
AN APOLOGY FOR THE WORLD. 
Why find fault with the world ? 
world after all. 





N i A, 


Itis a very good 
We are taught to believe it is far 
from being the worst world in existence. But it is 
And ought it not to be sel- 
were all 
placed here, but to take care of themselves ? 


a very selfish world. 


fish’? For what purpose its inhabitants 


And 
if the duty were only well performed, the sum of 
human happiness would be complete. It is cold 
We would not have it 


and heartless. So be it. 


otherwise. ‘The world is a winter scene, all frost 
and sunshine and crisp snow, and merry bells and 
prancing horses, and when the eyes and ears grow 
weary, and the frame chilly and benumbed, let the 
wanderer return to the genial warmth of home, to 
the love-flame that ever burns upon the domestic 
altar. But the world is very censorious, and will 
ce by hisown fireside. 
Are not 
full of faults for which the censure of the 


not always leave a man in pea 
And has it 
| 


hk inkind 


not abundant cause to be so? 


Wo 


Nay. but the world is malignant, and often slan- 


d is an appropriate check and punishment 


cont. 
The 


‘with which eyil reports are 


cers the inn Let them live down its detrae- 


tions then. evil carries with it its own cure, 
and the cast raised is 
scares ly ereater than the 2 ipidity with which they 


, so that even guilt often loses half its meri. 


ted reproac h. Just so says the misanthrope. Vil. 
lany thrives by concealment, and treachery and 
deceit are the order of the day. And if there were 


no deception on the one hand, could there be s« ope 
shrewdness and 
state 
into activity seful { 
lappiness. Yet the 
Alas too trix The 


all its ts, 


for pr udence, cirecumspection on 
the other? The ih sent of things ealls forth 


j 


many u ucullics, and 


activity is 
wicked 

ight of sin has passed upon 

infected the 

“Tet him that is without 


After all, to 


nary Is a world. 


mihiabit and even com- 


uners themse lve s. 


sin cust the first stone.” close this 


long rambling apology, we all think quite enough 
of this much abused place of existence, and are 
never quite ready to leave it. And few there are 
who cannot exclaim with thy poet * With all thy 
faults, [I love thee still.” r. 
Wendell, Ms. Jul /; 184 ’ 
* i) “. 
For the Rural R 
A SCENE 
"T'was sunsct the lust beams of the golden sun 
mingling with the perfume of the flowers, stole 
silently mto the student’s rooin. And ever and 
unon the swect-sones of the summer birds, as they 
earrolled thar evening hytan, and the chirping of 
the crickets, with the shrill voice of the katy-did 
were waited by the gentle zephyrs upon the in. 


Inates ear. 


“ 
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’ ‘The light drapery about the window, swayed to 


and fro, as the wind in playful dalliance breathed } 


( 
upon it, and the slight rustling which it caused, 
roused the reader froin his study. 

The book which lay before him, with its gilded 
leaves and crimson covering, was a volume of that 
eastern romance entitled Lalla-Rookh ; the open 


i le all 


mind the image of a fair maiden, whose soft and 
musical voice, was more sweet to him than the 
warbling of the summer birds. 

As the sun sunk behind the brow of the mount- 
ains, he closed the book, and drawing aside the 


curtains at the window, gazed out upon the scene. } 
The noble Hud- ; 
son, reflecting on its glassy bosom the gold and 


And oh! it was a glorious view. 


vermilion colored clouds which floated in the sky ; 


lay before him; numerous vessels, whose white : 


sails appeared like pearls upon a crimson ground 
studded its surface ; while here and there some 
\ row boat, with its merry party of young and lovely 


ous . a 
( beings, shot out into the open bay, while their joy- 
) ous shouts of laughter, mingled with the measured 


stroke of the oars, fell upon the ear. 
’ Mount Merino, with its green shades and cooling 


while afar off the lofty Catskill’s stood out in bold 
relief against the sunset sky, as if guarding the 


( springs, seemed to invite to its pleasant retreats, | 
( 
4 


sun’s repose. 


{It was an hour for song and as he brushed back | 
the clustering hair from his forehead, his thoughts | 
, reverted to that maiden whom he called Juello ; | 
4 


and in a voice of music he sung these words. 
SONG TO JUELLO. 


Lady, fair Lady, to thee I bring 


) Garlands of flowers woven by Spring ; 

( Flowers, whose various hue and die, 

Were caught from the rainbow fleeting by. 

( Juello, round thy brow entwine 

Nought but this simple wreath of mine. 
Maiden, sweet maiden, the violet’s hue, 

: Brings to my mind thine eyes of blue ; 

) And the spell of modesty which it breathes, 

r Will whisper of thee in its simple leaves. 

( Juello, round thy brow entwine 

} Nought but this modest wreath of mine 

\ Juellu, dearest, the rose bud red, 

As it’s crimson Nighi on thy cheek is shed, 

{ Vainly, willstrive the blush to outvie, 

Darkling amid its damask die. 

Juello, round thy brow entwine 

) Nouglit but this blushing wreath of mine. 

} Room, Juello; on thy brow so fair, 

( Bind the virgin lily there— 
But the pure lily droops it’s head 

} Cushioned on such a snowy bed. 

( Juello, round thy brow entwine, 

Nought but this purest wreath of mine. 

{ As the last notes of the song floated on the air, 

' he drew the curtain, and so we kiss our hand. | 

( 


With many greetings we remain. 
) Hudson, 1845. 
( 
( 


Rurert. 





mi tS C i) it ith AY Se 
( From the Knickerbocker Sketch Book. 
THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 
A Sketch Cull of the Richest fun. 
In a paddle up the Hudson in 1808, on the first 


steamboat that ever moved on the waters of any 


river with passengers, the writer encounters a slab. 


sided Yankee, named Jabez Doolittle, who is going | 


» “up country” to sell “ county rights” for a new 
rat-trap for which he had secured a patent. 


page told of the Light of the Harem, the young 
Nourmahal, whose dazzling beauty brought to his 


“Ite 
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was a very curious trap, as simple as it was inge- 
nious—as most ingenious things are, after they are 
) invented. It was an oblong wire box, divided into 
} two compartments ; a rat entered one where the 
. bait was hung, which he no sooner touched, than 
‘ the door at which he entered fell. His only appa- 
‘rent escape was by a funnel shaped hole into the 
other apartment, in passing which he moved 
another wire which instantly re-set the trap; and 


thus rat after rat was furnished the means of * fol- 


lowing in the steps of his illustrious predecessors,’ 
until the trap was full. 


Thus it was not simply a 


, rats, ad infinitum.” 


engine ; 
don’t make a wagon go by steam before he is two 


‘ 


years older, he'll give up inventin’.’ 


narrator receives a letter from Jabez, inviting him 


, to come and see him, “ nigh Wallingford, Con. | 


{ necticut,” as he has “ got sumthin’ to show him.” 


The writer repairs to Wallingford, and in an old 


a window or two in the roof, the knot-holes stuffed 
with rags, and * no admittance” over the door, he 


pill rollers, cooking stoves, and shingle splitters,” 
stands ** The first Locomotive |” 


—an unpainted, 


riveted sheet iron, with cranks, and pipes, and 


| strong traveling whecls.—* It’s a curious eritter 
. to look at,” says Jabez, but you'll like it better 
in motion.” 


He proceeds to light a fire under the 


boiler, which soon gives evidence of * troubled 
, waters,” when, by pushing one side and pulling 

another, the whole machine, cranks and piston is 
} in motion. 


‘¢ It works slick, don’t it? said Jabez. 
* But” I replied, ‘it don’t move.” 


* You mean,” said he, “the traveling whicels 
’ don’t move ; well, 1 don't mean they shall, till J 
, get my patent. You see,” he added, crouching 
‘ down, * that trunnel head, there—that small cog- 

wheel? Well, that’s out of gear, just yet ; when I] 
‘ turn that into gear by this crank, it tits, you see, 
en the main traveling wheel, and then the hull 
scrape will move, as nigh as 1 ean calculate, a leetle 
‘ slower than a chain of lightnin 


or 
=? 


and a darned 


leetle too! But it won't do to give ita try afore | 
‘ get the patent. There is only one thing yet,” he 
; continued, * that I han’t contrived—but that is a 


} simple matter—and that is, the shortest mode o 


stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to see how fast 


I can make her work, without suiashing all to bits, 


and that’s done by screwing down this upper valve ; 
and I'll show you"— 

And with that he clambered upon the top, with 
a turning screw in one hand, and a horn of soap. 


fat in the other, and commenced serewing down 


the valves, and oiling the piston-rod and crank- 
joints ; and the motion of the mysterious mass in- 
creased until all seemed a buzz. “ Its nigh about 


perfection, aint it?” says he. 


“* Jabez,” said I, elevating my voice above the 
; buzzing noise of the machine, * there is only one 


; thing wanting.” 

} © What is that?” says he, eagerly. 

** Immortality,” said J, “ and you shall have it, 
{| patent or no patent !” 


And with that I pulled the crank that twisted 


trap to catch a rat, but a trap by which rats trapped | 


The writer finds Jabez studying the new steam } 
and he takes him aside to say, that * if he 


This is soon : 


forgotten, however ; until after several months, the | 


clap-boarded, dingy, long one-story building, with 


finds the inventor ; “ and in the centre of all pre- | 
vious conceptions, rat-traps, churns, apple pearers, | 


unpolished, unadorned, oven shaped mass of double | 


trunnel heads, and screws, and valves, on four | 





) 


{ 
\ 


the connecting trunnel-head into the traveling 
wheels, and in an instant away went the machine 
with Jabez on the top of it, with the whiz and ra- > 
pidity of a flushed patridge. ‘The side of the old \ 
building presented the resistance of wet paper. 
One crash, and the * first locomotive” was ushered 
into the breathing world. I hurried to the opening, 
and had just time to clamber to the top of a fence, 


to catch the last glimpse of my fast departing 

friend. ‘True to his purpose, I saw him alternately 
» serewing down the valves, and oiling the piston 
, rod and erank joints; evidently determined that 
although he had started off a little unexpectedly, 
} he would redeem the pledge he had given, which 
was that when it did go “it would go a leetle 
slower than a chain of lightnin’, and a darned Icetle 


, too!” 


Like a cloud inthe dim distance fleeting, 


Like an arrow,” he flew away. 


But a moment, and he was here; in a moment. ) 





he was there ; and now where is he ?—or rather, 
where is he not? But that for the present is 
* neither here nor there.” 

o * 


* ¥ 7 7 * 


The next information we have of Mr. Doolittle’s 
“whereabouts” is given by Mr. Irving :—* You 
must know that I was among the first band of 
trappers that crossed the Rocky Mountains. We 
had encamped one night on a ridge of the Black 
Hills, and were wrapt up in our blankets, in the 
midst of our first sleep, when we were roused by 
the mon who stood sentinel, who ericd out, ‘ Wild 
fire, by —— !" We started on our feet, and beheld 
a streak of fire coming across the prairies, for all 
We 


had hardly time to guess what it might be, when 





the world like lightning, or a shooting star. 


it came up whizzing, and clanking, and making a 
tremendous racket, and we saw something huge 
and black, with wheels and traps of all kinds: and 
an odd looking being on top of it, busy as they say 

we y 8a} 


our people thought it was the old gentleman him- 


the devil is in a gale wind. In fact some of 
self, taking an airing in one of his infernal ear- 
rages 5 others thought it was the opening of one of 


the scals in the Revelations. 


Soime of the stoutest 


A 


Kentuckian plueked up courage enough to hail the 
he 


but the speed with which he 


fellows fell on their knees and be yan to pray ; 





internal couchman as passed, and ask whither 


driving ; 


he was a 
whirled by, anmad the ratthnog of his machine, pre- 
the last 


‘Slam bang to eternal sinash!’ In five minutes 


vented our catching more than words: 
more, he was across the praines, be yond the Black 
Hill, and we saw him shooting, hke a jack-o'-lan- 
tern, over the Rocky Mountains. 

*'The next day we tracked his course. Tle had 
cut through a great drove of buffalo, some hundred 
or two of which lay cut up as though the butchers 
had been there; we heard of him afterward, dri- 
ving through a village of Black Feet, and sinashing 
the lodge of the eluel, with all his family. Beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, we could lear nothing more 
of hun; so that we coneluded he had ended his 
brimstone earcer, by driving into one of the craters 
that stul smoke among the peaks.” 


- 0 © (ae 


MARRIAGE AFTER 


Parisian merchants, 


BURTAL 


Two strongly united in 
friendship, had each one child of different sexes, 
( who early contracts da strong inclination for each 
other, which was cherished by the parents, and they 
an 


} were flattered with the expectations of be ng joined 


: AN 
' toge ther for life. Unfortunate ly , at the time they 2 


8 con 
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Set 


so) 


ve wr rere severe errr wee ner 


thought themselves on the point of completing this 
long wished-for union, a man, far advanecd in 
years and possessed of an immense fortune, cast 
his eyes on the young lady, and made honorable 
proposals; her parents could not resist the temp- 
tation of a son-in-law in such affluent cireumstan- 
ces, and forced her to comply. 


As soon as the } 


knot was tied, she strictly enjoined her former lover 


never to see her, and patiently submitted to her | 


fate ; but the anxiety of her mind preyed upon her 
body, which threw her into a lingering disorder that 
apparently carried her off, and she was consigned to 
her grave. 


| tisements. 


When this melancholy event reached her lover, 


his afflictions was doubled, being deprived of all 
hopes of her widow-hood ; but, recoileeting that in 


her youth she had been for some tinie in a lethargy, 


his hopes revived and hurried him to the place of her 
burial, where a good bribe procured the sexton’s 
permission to dig her up, which he performed and 
removed her to a place of safety, where, by proper 
methods, he revived the almost extinguished spark 
of life. 


she had been in; and probably as great was her 
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(now in Mobile) te whom the cash letter was di- 
rected.— Tuscaloosa Monitor. 
——° 350 @ Cat o- 
FLOURISHING A HANDKERCHIEF FOR 
A WIFE. 


In some parts of Europe it is not unusual to bring 





about matrimonial engagements by means of adver- 
Some years ago it was agreed ina gay 
party of Ladies and Gentlemen, in London, that 
an advertisement should be inserted in a morning 


paper, as from a young lady, rich and beautiful who } 


felt inclined to enter into the state of matrimony. 
In the course of the day letters were reccived from 


between fifty and sixty swains of all descriptions, in 


reply to each of whom an answer was addressed, 


stating that the lady wished, previous to his being , 


introduced to her, to sce him, at the same time 


requesting each to be in the pit of the Drury Lane 
theatre on the following evening dressed in a blue 


, coat, white pantaloons and a scarlet vest, and 


Great was her surprise at finding the state | 


pleasure at the means by which she had been re. 


called from the grave. As soon as she was sulli- 


ciently recovered, the lover laid his claim; and his 


reasons, supported by a powerful inclination on | 


her side, were to strong for her to resist; but as 
France was no longer a place of safety for them, 
they agreed to move to England, where they con- 
tinued ten years, when a strong inclination for 
visiting their native country seized them, which 


they thought they might safely gratify, and accord- | 


ingly performed their voyage. 


‘The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by } 


her old husband, whom she met in a public walk, , 


and all her endeavors to disguise herself were inef- 
fectual. 
justice, and the lover defended his right, alleging that 
he had acquired a just one by freeing her trom the 
jaws of death. ‘These reasons, whatever weight they 
might have had in a court where love presided, 
seemed to have little effect on the grave sages of 
the law ; and the lady, with her lover, not thinking 
it safe to wait the determination of the court, pru- 
dently retired out of the kingdom. 
=D @ Ca 


A CLEAR CASE OF HLONESTY. 


A GENTLEMAN of this city remitted a sum of 


money by letter, to his correspondent in Mobile, 
and placed it in charge of the clerk or captain ol 
the ill-fated steamer North Star, which exploded 
with such havoc, just below, on the 26th February. 
The iron box in which such letters were usually 
placed went to the bottom with the burnt wreck, 
The 
gentleman who made the remittance, unmediately 


with its valuable contents, and is there yet. 


advised his friend in Mobile of the fact, and both 
supposed the letter was lost, as nothing had been 
heard of it. In a weck or two, however, the Rey. 
Mr. MeGaranan, a catholic Clergyman of Mobile 
placed the letter with its contents in the hands of 


the party to whom the letter was addressed. The 


Ile laid his claim to her before a court of 


Rey. gentleman stated that one of the hands on the , 


boat at the time of the explosion, an Irishman by 
the name of Samuel O'Hara, seeing the letter 
among the rubbish, and that it contained money, 
picked it up and left it with him, requesting him to 
find the owner. Such an instance of honesty de- 
serves to be recorded on marble, and we take pleas. 
ure in giving the name of the man, who, however 


humble in life, has proved himself ** the noble w ork 


ae 
we > 3 -- 
ate 





immediately on the conclusion of the first act to 
stand upon the benches, flourish a white hand 
kerehief in one hand, and apply a glass to the right 
eye with the other. Every thing sueceeded so well 
that as soon as the curtain fell, above fifty indi- 
viduals, of all ages, forthwith mounted the benches, 
from the smooth-chinned Adonis of 18, to the sleek, 
portly, self-confident widower of 50, and the emaci- 
ated bachclor of 60, all dressed in uniform, according 


to orders, in the gayest style, and with the utinost 





** Dead ! you scoundrel,“ said the captain,” don’t 
you sce he moves and speaks ?” 

*«* Yes, massa, I know he say he no dead, but 
he always lie so, nobody neber know when to 
believe him.” 

—0 5D ¢ Ceo 
INTEGRITY. 

INTEGRITY is a great and commendable virtue. 
A man of integrity is a true man, a bold man, and 
a steady man; he is to be trusted and relied upon, 
No bribe can corrupt him, no fear daunt him ; his 
word is slow in coming, but sure. Ile shines 
brightest in the fire, and his friend hears of him 
most when he most needs him. His courage grows 
with danger, and he conquers opposition by con- 
stancy. As he cannot be frightened or flattered 


: into what he dislikes, so he hates flattery and tem- 


porising in others. He runs with truth and not 


with the times—with right and not with might. 
— 355 ¢ Cato — 


Gor Squrezep.—One of our compositors, after 


| quitting work on Saturday evening, washed his 


hands, and deliberately began putting on his boots. 
In drawing on one, he felt something in the toe, and 
hauling it off again, shook out a large rat, which 
had esconced itself there for the night. The surprise 


, Was mutual—the jour and rat stood staring at each 


nicety, to make the deeper impression on the heart of | 


the fair prize—High swelled their bosoms with 


hope, as, with studied action, the handkerchief was 


flourished and the glass was raised to the eye. | 


}ut who shall paint the astonishment, dismay, and 


rage which were depicted in eycry countenance as 


they gazed upon cach other and discovered the sud- | 


den falure of all their hopes ? 


ble velocity they decended from their unenviable 
attitudes to ‘* hide their diminished heads’? among 
the crowd, 
——i250 ¢ Gt — 

HIGHLAND MODE OF PAYING DEBTS. 

In former times, when the Highland chieftains 
were not so prompt in their payments, a tradesman 
from the low country, impatient for his money, 
found with some difficulty the way to one of their 
castles. Arriving at night, he had his supper and 


was put to bed. On looking out in the morning, 


With almost incredi. } 


he observed opposite his window a man hanging | 


onatree. Asking a servent the reason of it, he 


was told—* It was shust a puir Glasco’ body, tat ; 


cam to insult ta laird.” ‘The tradesman, immedi- 
ately calling for his boots, went off without unfold- 


ing his errand. ‘The laird had caused the effigy of 


| a man to be hung up during the night, and instructed 


his servant what to say, which had the desired 
efiect. 
—o-22D.6 Go — 
INCONVENIENCE OF A BAD CHARAC- 
TER. 


other, until the latter was despached by another 
hand. 
— = Cato 
*« Bit,” said one disconsolate loafer to another, 
“af what Dr. says is true, what a glorious 
state we are always in for bathing for benefit.” 





** Hlow so.” “ Why, he says one must never 


bathe on a full stomach.” 
—— 5D ¢ Cato — 

Just So.—* A woman who loves, loves for life, 
unless a well-founded jealousy compels her to re- 
linquish the object of her affections.” So says 
somebody. A man who loves, loves for life un- 
less he alters his mind.” So says somebody else. 

—_ 35 6 Ga — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ¢ nding Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


J.U. S. Taberg, N. Y. $1.00; S. B.D. Cato 4 Corners, 
N. ¥Y. 81,00; E. A. Cuba, N. Y. $2.00; N. A. L. 8. South 
Branch, $1,00; W. R. P. Morrisville, Vt. $0.75; J. G. D. 
Concord, Vt. 81,00; BE. B. BE. Manchester, Vt. Si: kb 
Wetherstield, N. Y. 81,00; W.H. M. Cedarville, N_Y S300. 


Es! Bounn fe 
Me In Hymen's si hd bands. f «a 





In this city, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. B. B. Bunker, Mr. 
Ferdinand Dakin, to Miss M. A. Loudon, both of Hudson. 

In Mellenville, on the 2eth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr. 
John Michael, of Churchtown, to Miss Elizabeth Christina, 
duughter of Mr. George Rivenbaugh, of the former place. 

In New-York, on the @d inst. by the Rew. Lot Jones, Mr. 


} Robert T. Fellows, to Miss Amelia Mills, all of that city. 


A morrat fever prevailed on board a ship at sea, 


and a negro nan Was appointed to throw the bodies 
of those who died from time to time, overboard. 
One day when the captain was on deck, he saw 


the negro dragging out of the forecastle a sick man 


who was struggling violently to extricate himself } 


from the negro’s grasp, and remonstrating bitterly 
against the cruelty of being buried alive. 
* What are you going to do with that man, you 


black rascal ?” said the captain 


In Milwaukie, on the 9th ult. Mr. Lorenzo Wood, to Miss 
Harriet Neal, tormerly of this city. 

In New-York, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr 
William N. Conklin, of Stamford, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Inslee, of New-York. 

In Albany, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bates, Mr. 
Richard Wait, to Miss Arminda Peck, both of Saugerties. 


From the fetters of Ea 


LOOSED ; Jom 





Tn this city, onthe Qd inst. Emma L. daughter of James B. 
and Jane E. Van Buren, aged 6 mouths 

(in the 6th iast. Alvin Jones, aged 53. 

On the 7th inst. Maria, daughter of James and Margaret 
Durfee, aged 4 years 

On the llth inst. Mary J. daughter of Wim. E. and Elizabeth 
Rogers, aged 10 months. 

In Greenport, on the 27th ult. Rev. J.G. F. Uhl, in the 85th 
year of his age. 


In Kinderhook, on the 4th inst. Joseph P. son of Patrick 


tens 
tM 


and Elizabeth Couny, in his 10th yeur 


i 
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The tulip resned her he ad, 
And thought her gaudy gear 
Would win from him a smile— 
But on—he paused not here. 


The pink with blushing cheek 










































































Original ‘Pootry. 


° See 3 Rural Repository. 
; ANDREW JACKSON. 


Break ground, break ground and lay him down, 
The hero and the sage ; 

Let his quiet grave by her's* be found 
Beneath the shades of the Hermitage. 


. Yes calmly lay the hero down 
In his own blooming parterre ; 
| And tastefully garnish his quiet mound 
With the choicest flowers there. 


Hang up, bang up that trusty sword, 
His grasp did well befit ; 

Stilled is the tongue whose commanding words 
Were heard where warriors met. 


Of that gleaming blade, he never thought 
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And fragrant breath, stood next— 
He strode with ruthless foot 

Uncaring who he vexed. 

‘ 

i 

‘ 

‘ 


Half hidden by an old grey rock 
A small wild daisy grew ; 

She dreamed not that his eye 
Would mind her modest hue. 


But by that stone, he paused, 
And sung such thrilling strains, 
That she unto this day 
Each Poet's love retains. 
June, 1845. 
> ¢ E- — 
For the Rura! Repository. 
THE BRIDAL ROSE. 
BY WM. RUSSEL, JR. 


Gems that flash brightly, 
Sleeping among ; 


ee eee 








. uae en tirtenntinaibiie tal — her a lightly, 
> Fay catinieen Ou lieteahs airy and yougg: 
‘ - And triumphed—though compelled to yield. { Softly and tenderly 
Though death has queached hissoul-ht eye oe pe Pag 
Beneath the shadows of the tomb ; She heeds t 1 ; gh s 
Yet martial and civic wreaths shall vie, ‘ ct 
Twined round his brow forever bloom. Rose, thou art sleeping 
- Amid silken waves ; 
eo and lay him down Heaven while weeping 
- Let his quiet grave by her's be found ee ee 
Beneath the shades of the Hermitage. Once on the night breeze 
t Bolivar, N. Y. 1845. E. C. Poot. You whispered your love; 
* Mrs, Jackson lies inhumed in grave in the garden adjoining Over the blue seas 
- & short distance from the Hermitage. | Thy incense did rove. 
<—_r— 
| es tas Rast Repemntery: Kindred thy beauty finds 
On her white brow ; 
SPIRIT VISITANT 8. As when fanned by summer winds 
e : BY ARTHUR DE VERE. Lovely art thou. 
, Waews the quite calm of twilight, j 
6 he very tants ald, ‘ po eats fair one 
. And the glimmer of the starlight Swaying in Beauty's sun 
Is reflected in the rill, Till life’s scene shall close 
Then I seek my silent chamber, Greenwood, 1845. ; 
AN Call up spirit forms at will. : 
—— zz e a 
‘ And they come the meck and lowly, LIFE: ITS SEASONS 
In a shadowy array ; } iG 
Who like pure, but fragile blossoms A POEM—BY C. W. EVEREST. 
Early fading passed away, Lire hath its Spring-time ; Childhood's morn, 
And now dwell with saints and seraphs, When pure is young affection’s ray ; 
{ In the realms of endless day. Gay are the flowers its path adorn, 
i And bright the hues of opening day ; 
And they ¥ cite ete noble, Wild music lingers in its mea 
— nions of my a Grateful the fragrance of its flowers—~ 
aa And all betuken bliss ; 
Pa ap — > my fears Hope weaves her wild enchanting song, 
‘When the paidal + 2 aah pet every path along, 
all shall be like this : 
She who guided my young footsteps Time's rapid footsteps never stay, 
Along life's rough and thorny way, Life's golden Spring time speeds away. 
And at morning and at evening Life hath itssummer! ardent now 
Cheered me with some pleasant lay, Is manhood’s toil, ambition’s sway! 
Comes—and my hand gently clasping Hope lighteth still the fevered brow, 
Softly whispers, “ kneel and pray.” And sweetly sings the coming day ; 
my lot be sad and : Fond are affections whiskers, bland 
3 yer dark el ' a And warm is Friendship’s proffered hand . 
Atel tien Unes tots of Summer's horizon fair ; 
ndGa tye,” But ah! anon a cloud is seen ; 
aa b fe Semieser taser wand me Dark and more dark its threatening mien ; 
° To guide me on to Parad A tempest gathers there ; 
Cas M. Y. 1845. Sunlight and Storm are o’eg at last ; 
eville, Life's fitful summer-time is past ; 
Festhe Ravel Bepesitery. Life hath its Autumn ; where have fled 
. THE POET AND FLOWERS. Those flattering promises of Spring ? 
Weiss 6 te aidana, + : = withered roses, dead, 
round no sweet perfume th ng ; 
aan eee Tose Hope hath bed tiie as ober : 
X,- Png ee & poet's eye The smile hath fled, and gathering care 
a hasty step And woe a a ; 
He approve ee te. H Gloomy i tet ao 
passed my is Life's late lovely bower, 
Ct, i Aaa 


in a aoe 


llere fades a leaf—there falls a flower 
And chill the dreary bint! 
The showers of rain fall cold around 


Life's withered foliage strews the ground 


Life hath its Winter! snowy age 
When manhood's noblest vigdrs fail ! 
Weary becomes the chequered page, 
Cold is the wintry, pi g gale; 
The faltering step—tbe trembling lim! 
And flagging pul e—the eye-ball dim 
Alike deliverance crave 
Fainter—yet fainter—hark the breath? 
O haste thee, tyrant, angel, Death 
W elcome the frightful grave 
*T is finished! Life's short journeys done ; 
The sun hath set 
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_ EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


! Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL R EPOSITOR hy will be devoted to Polite 


‘ Literature ; containing Moral a s imental Tales, Orginal 
Communications Siemans Tr ve g Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany ,Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, & 
The first Ne rofthe Twenty-First } ume ot e Rurmat 

} Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday the 3ist of August, le44 

I'he character and design of the Rural Repository beimg so 
generally known, it would seen i st superfluous to offer any 

} thing further: but, we are induced to submit to the publhe 

{ two paragraphs cc mtaining condensed extracts from notices of 

| the Repository,”’ published in various Journals, throughout 

{ the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 

| under the necessity of doing 

; “ The ‘ Rural Repository’ is a neat and elegant semi month 

} ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, Columbia Co, 
N. ¥. end which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 

i United States ; and while it h ide no very great pretensions 

} to public favor, its tar better thant e publications who bonst 

| long and loud of their claims to pul mtronage Amid the 

) fluctuats a al the world, and the ups and downs of the peri 
odical press, for nearly a score of years this litthe miscellany 

‘ has purs ued ‘th@even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 

} around, and increasing in interest i popularity, and our 

) readers will, of course, infer, that if it hadbo merit it would 


' have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time ago.’ 
“It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 


United Btates, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe 
cution, or in appropriate and useful selections As an elegant 
i spectiine n of letter press printing tt stands without a riv l, and 
? it may be said, in truth, to be a spe nen of the ‘art preserv 
; ative of all arts.” It has outlived many a flaunting city rival 
* Mirrors,’ and * Gems,’ and * Caskets gaudy a tterflies 
‘ and about as long lived.) and now if the * Repository’ does 
} not outshine the last novelties, it will survive them, and charm 
} many a reader after their titles are forgotten Its columns are 
filled with agreeab’e and interesting miscellany, well calcula 
ted to interest and instruct the young of both sexes: and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor is evinced, in the total 
exclusicn of those long and pointless productions which lum 
{ ber up the columas ofthe * mammoth’ shee f New-York and 
{ Philadelphia. In short, we know of no Jou lof similar char 
§ acter, better calculated to cheer ar a enli the family circle 
‘ 
} A as K iy % re £2 
SOMODATAS:? 43 De 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
; other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containing twenty-six nun 
} bers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol 
} ume, making in the whole od. res. One or more engravings, 


and also a portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number ; consequently it w Titbe one o the neatest, cheap- 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 


“ ae g, 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Lith, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the @lst volume, 


can havé as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, 
t at the same rate. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in onere- 
mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 


FIFTY Copies for $25.00 Twent v Copies for $13.00 


—e 


— 


Forty do. $22.00 Fifteen do. $10,00 
Thirty-Five do. £20.00 Ten do. $7.00 
Thirty do. $12.00 Seven do $5.00 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00. Four do $3.00 


To those who send us $5,00, we wil! give the 18th Volume, 
(gratis) and for $7,00, their choice of either the 18th or 19th 
Volumes ; for $10.00, the 18th and 19th Volumes: for $13.00, 
their choice of two out of the 18th, 19th and 20th Volumes 
and for $15,00, $18,00, $20,00, $22.00, and $25,00, the whole 
j three Volumes. 

9 No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year, 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
$ Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription, to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
' Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1844. 
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